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PREFACH. 


Is the following pages I have striven to supply a wan! 
long felt by amateur gardeners, namely, lucid inatruction| 
in a sinall compass suitable to the climate and soil of Indig 
relative to the oultivalion of the Rose, the Queen of Flowers 
admired by both prince and peasant for its marvellow 
combination of perfume, form, and colour. 

The varieties and multifarious attractions of the Rose haw 
been of late years as wonderfully improved, ns their numbe 
has been augimented by the process of hybridism, fai} 
treated on in these pages. Through exercising one 
knowledge of its principles, flowers of two species, bu 
claiming a similar genus, ave made productive of a hybri, 
offspring, which, although retaining certain characteris tiy 
ofthe parent plants, will be found the possessor of featur 
peculiar toileelf. The existence of most of the charmir; 
Roses now adorning the poor man’s flower plot, aa well 
the lordly parterre,is solely attributable to this mode 
cultivating them, 

No treatise on Floriculture, as practised in India, ia 
prises the hints and directions, without which the amatet! 
floriculturiet would find it not far from impoasible to ref) 
to perfection the hundred and one varieties of the Rosi 
Thea information given in the hand-book now brought wit " 
his reach will, it is hoped, supply thie desideratwm. Tha ool] 
position has been effected by tha aid of works on Indi 
gardening by Pogson, and others; andalso from my ow 
experiments in Rose-cultwre, and tha written experience ‘yl 
amateur and professional gardeners, such as Messrs. Ra 


Stephen, Carter, Hole, and some more, ces GRatad 











Agra, 24th Januery, 1881, 


CULTIVATION OF THE ROSE. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


* Rose! thou art the sweetest flower 
That ever drank the amber showor ; 
Rose! thou art the fondest child 
Of dimpled Spring, the wood-nymph wild !” 


“So aang the old Greek poet Anacreon, many centurios 
‘go in praise of the “Queen of Flowers,” Although tho 
hose is one of the national emblema of England, and 
though the French are indebted ts the enterprise of 
british travellera for séveral new species; yat without 
ttht or cavil the Frenoh excel all nations in the growth 
d production of new varieties. The great impuled given 
ee culture in Frange nvas, at firab, of a fashionable 
araoter, The Umproas Josephine boing exteodingly fond 
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of this flower, employed My. Kennedy, an Englishman, in 
collecting varicties, and laying outa Rosary at Malmaison, 
Tnder such distinguighed auspices, Roses became very 
fashionable, Through the exertiune and skill of tho florists 
hy producing more beautiful varicties, our Rose gardens 
now show White Roses, Striped Roses, blush Roses, Pink 
Roses, Rose Roses, Oarmine Roses, Crimson Roses, Searlet 
Roses, Vermilion Roses, Maroon Roses, Parplo Roses, Roses 
almost Biack, and Roses of glowing gold. 


The varieties of the Rose have of late years been so 
multiplied, that considerable difficulty has arisen with ras- 
pect to their proper olavsificntion. In fact, botanists do 
not agree as regards the different charactera which con: 
stitute several especies ; for the florists, by combining varie. 
ties have produced so many new races, that it is scarcely 
possible for the most skilful botanist to refer each variety 
to its proper parent speoics. Fiovists of the prosent day 
catalogue over two thousand varieties ; these they class inte 
groups or sections; arranging tho whole into two grand 
divisions—‘hose classed as Summer Roses, which bloott 
but once in the yoar, and those varieties which bluom 
twice in the year, in summer and autumn too, called Pot 
polual, which, 


** Hive ono flowery season fados and dies, 
Design the blooming wonders of the next,” 


The latter avo of superior and more enduring beauty 
than the former, 


ae 


List of the newest and most fashionable 
varieties of Exotic Roses. 


The oxistoneo of auch a variety of Roses, ona-tenth of 
whioh it would be almost impossible to introduce mio evan 
tho moat extensive gardens, rendera neoessary n judicious 
selection of the bast kinds, ia order to oompenanta for any 
deficiency in number and variety by the superior heanty of 
those admitted. My object will befto onable the amateuy 
Rowo-oultnrist to make a judicious selection ok the chuisest 
of thegs truly beautif{nl flowers, to describe their cultiva- 
tion, by no means difficult, and to mako them more widely 
known among the community at large, as Roses, being 
cotsidered tho principal ornaments of the flowor-garden, 
throughout the most delightful periods of the year, have 
great olaims to our attention, and should be mora exten. 
sively oultivated im evary pleasure garden. 


I tvust that thig season many will make thair fivat attompta 
op 
at Rose-eullure, and that no one will bo doterred by drond of 
trouble, or doubt of success. 


I will now give a descriptiva list of 190 of the noweb# 
gud moat fashionable of the diffevout varictios of Hxotic Roses 
which grow and bloom so Inxuriantly, and to sneh perfection, 
in all the pubho gardens of India, Frow this list, a suitable 
aclection can bo made of the most desirable kinda. 


,, che letter P. placod immediately after the nim of éaoh 

088 indigates such varieties ss are buat grown as Pillava ; 
the letter O for Olimberd; the Jotter B for Bedding; tho 
letter § for Standard; and tho Ictter W for Weeping Rosus, 
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Part L—~—Sumummur lRosm., 
Hybrids of Chinese, Bourbon, and 
Noisette Roses. 


No. of Noabit. of 
Variety. Growth, 


The Roses in this sectfon are Tybrids 
between the Gallica, Oentifolia, &e, and 
the Chinase, Noisette, and Bourbon. 
They grow to perfection as Olimbing or 
Pillar Roses. In pruning they should 
be well thinned out, and the shoots left 

for flowering shortened but little. 
1 Cuarups Dovar:4O. P. Deep pink, bean- 

tifnl, Jarge and full, Vigorous. 


9 Onarnne Lawson:—C. P, Vivid rose, 

shaded, large and full; one of 

the best, Vigorous, 
8 GuyErat Jacgunmror:—O, P. Parplish 

crimson, large and full, fine, Vigorous, 


4 Pauw Ricaur:—O. P, Bright rosy crim- 

son, large and full; oneof the best, Robust. 
Paun Verprer :—O. P. Magnificent 

bright rose, lage, full, and per- 

fectly imbricated, a good Rose. Vigorous. 


cr 


Parwv J.—Summunrx awp Auruyw Ross. 
Chinese, or Bengal Roses. 


These Roses are well adapted for grows 
ing in amall pota, for bedding, or plant- 
ing in beds on lawns as Standards, 
ovinany situation where an abandance 


No, of 
Variety, 
and constant succession of flowers is 
desired. Compared with other Roses 
they ava of small growth. 

6 Arcupuke Cuarnna:e-B. §. Rose, gra- 
dually changing to rich crimson, 
very largo, full, and fine. 

7 Fanvien:—B.§. Brilliant scarlet, daz- 

: zling, semi-donble. 

8 Mrs. Bosanquut:—B. 9. Delicate pale 

flesh, large and double, freo, 


Bourbon Roses. 


The Bourbons are free and constant 
bloomers, with fine folinge, bright ool- 
ourg, and, in general, finely-shaped 
flowers. They are hardy aud of free 
growth, and are well adapted for Climb- 
ing and Pillar Roaea, 

9 AcripALIn:—C. P. Blush white, superb, 
large and full, 

10 Eupress Eucguntm:—O. P. Pale rose, 
purple edges, Jarge and full, 

11 Piurre po St. Orn :~—O, P, pink, large 
and full, 

‘12 Prince Awpert:—C. P. Fine sonrlet 

crimson, full; tho finest bright 
Bonrbon Rose. 


Tahit of 
Growth. 


Modernte. 
Moderate, 


Vigorous. 


Vigorous. 
Vigorous. 


Vigorous. 


Vigorous, 
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No, of Hat of 
Vanery. Growth. 


13) Souvenrrn pe Maraatson :—O. P. clear 
flesh, edges blush, beautiful, very 
large and full ; one of the best, Vigorous. 


Tea-scented Roses. 


The Tea Roses are celebiated for thair 
extreme “delicacy of colouring, and deli- 
cious fragrance, They are rather tender, 
andrequire protection froni frost during 
winter. The moderate growers are adopt- 
ed for bedding, or planting on lawns 
as Standards, and the vigorous, as Olimb. 
ing or Pillar Roses. 

14 ABricorg:—B. 5, Fawn, apricot centre, 


large and double. Moderate, 
15 Axnps Rosna:—O, P. White, roge centro, 
large, full, very sweet. Vigorous, 


16 Avine Stsumy:~—O, P. Flowers vary- 
ing fiom deep rosy purple to 
shaded violet red, a colour alto- 
gother new, and most desirable 
amongst Tea Roses; large, full 


and fine. Vigoroua. 
17. Amantitg:~B.8. Yellow, shaded with 
copper. Modornte, 


1S Auausrp Vacner «©, P, Flesh ooluur, Vigorous, 
lu Burot; or Pranoit :~C. P, Red. Vigorous, 


No. of 
Variety, 


20 


21 


* 
22, 


30 
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Hahit af 


Grow tl 

Comrr pre Panis 0. P, Flesh-coloured 

rose, auperb, large and full, Vigorous. 
Carurring Murmet:—G, V. Flesh. 

coloured rose, large, ful), and of 

exquisite form ; one of the best. Vigorous, 
Onusnunt Iyprip:—O. P, Purplish 

maroon, shaded with orimson, 

large and fall, r ‘Vigorous, 
Duvoniunsts :-—O, P, Pale yellow, superb, 

very large and ful], ono of the 

best. Vigorous, 
Duo pi Macuyra :—B. S. Salmon, very 

large and full. Moderate. 


Guorirna DE Diyon :—-O.P, Yellow, shaded 
with salmon, very large and full, 


a superb Rose; oneof the best, Vigorous, 


Homur :~O, P, White, tinted with rose, 
aud fawn, large, full and good, 


veryhardy, Vigorous, 


JOSEPHINE Marron:~©. P. Cream, 


tinged with buff, Vigorous, 


Jaune D'or :—B. 5S. Fine yellowish fawn, 
raverso of petals rosy, of medium 
size, full, form globular, very 


beautiful. Moderate, 
L'iiyrany Trovvu :—B, & Palo yellow, Moderate, 


te Pacrouz:—B, 8. Cream, yellow 
contre, largeand full, a beautiful , 


Tose. Moderate, 


No of 
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Vauiely. 


ol 


32 


36 


39 


40 


Loursn pm Savorn:—C. P, Fine pale 
yellow, large and full, 

Mapamn pz Sr, Joserh :—B.S. Salmon 
pink, beautiful, very large and 
double, very sweet. 

Mapam pe Varry :—O. P, Deep 1o08e, 
large and full. 

Mapamr Haupsin .—B 8. Salmon pink, 
centre yellowish, large and full. 

Mapame Paurrine Lanonre:—O. P, 
Salmon, large and full, very fice 
bloomer. 

Mapam Damazin -—C. P. Salmon, large 
and full, free bloomer, very hardy. 

Marrcnat Nern:—C. P. Beautiful deep 
yellow, lurge, full, and of globular 
form, very sweet, and tinly 
splendid. 

Mavamr Fatcor:—C. P. Apricot yel- 
low, in the way of Safrano, but of 
a deeper shade, and more double; 
one of the best. 

Mapamu Burarp:—C. P, Clear salmon 
yose, large, full, and of free 
form, good habit; a first-clasg 
Rose. 

Mapame Trirtup:—0. P, Salmon yellow; 
outer petals sometimes deep cop- 


pery yellow, large, full, and of 


Tatit al 
Giowtlt 


Vigorous. 


Moderato, 
Vrgorous, 


Moderate, 


Vigorous. 


Vigorous, 


Vigorous, 


Vigorous, 


Vigorous. 
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No. of TWahit of 
Tariely. Growth. 
fine habit and form; a seedling 
from Gloire de Dijon. Vigorous, 
41 Mapvamm Levar:—O. P. Yellow, outer 


42 


43 


44 


45 


46 


47 


petals tinged with violet, large, 

full, and of fine form, habit good, 

@ seedling from Gloire de Dijon, Vigorous. 
Prrruction pn Mon Prarstr:—O. P 

Beautiful canery yellow, of medi- 

um size, full, freely produced, 

form fine, Vigorona, 
Perper pe Lvon:—B, 8. Deop yellow, 

sometimes apricot, large, full and 


of fine form Moderate, 
Sarrano :-~O, P. Bright apricot in bud, 
clanging to yellow. Vigorous, 


Souvunir v’un Amr:-0. P. Salmon 
rose, shaded, large and full, ono 


of the best. Vigorous, 
Somprevin:—O. P. White, tinged with 
vose, very lavge and full. Vigorous. 


Taurnse Lormr:—0. P. Delicata rose, 
with brightor centres, of medium 
size. Vigorous, 





Tea-scented Noisette Roses. 


The Noisetites are fine Roses, blooming 
mostly in large éhisters ; somo of. them 
séarcely cease blooming for months. They 


No.of 
Vuniwty. 


48 


49 
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Wabit of 
Growth. 
are mostly free growers, and sweet; the 
true Noisettes are very hardy. They aro 
wall adapted for Weeping, Olimbing, or 
Pillar Roses, blooming freely very Jate 
in the year, 
Ammen Visrrt:—W.C. P. Puro white, 
beautiful, (ull, Vigorous. 
CLorg® or Gorp:—W, CO. P. Yellow, 
edges sulphur, large and very 
double, Vigorous, 
Ontine Forsstizn:—-W. 0. P. Pale 
yellow, free bloomer, laige and 


full, Vigorous. 
IsapeLta GRAy:—W.O. P, Yellow, large 

and full. Vigorous, 
Lamarqua:—W. ©. P. Sulphur yellow, 

beautiful, very large and full, . Vigorons, 
SOLPFATERRE :—W. ©. P, Fine sulphur 

yellow, large, and very double. Vigorous, 
TRIOMPHE DE Rennesi~W. 0. P. Cas 

nary, large, fall and fine, Vigorous, 

ae a et 


Hybrid Perpetual Roses. 


The Hybrid Perpetuals are the finest and 
hardiest among the Summerand Autumn 
Rosaa, and fer the most part caunot be too 
highly recommended to amatenra reaad- 


No. of 
‘Variety. 


Gt 
or 


56 


a7 


58 


59 


60 
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ing in any looality where the Tea-scented 
and Chinese do not thrive well, They 
ave fine forcing Roses} and very sweet, 
They thrive best in arich soil, with close 
pruning, regulated a little by the rate of 
growth. The vigorous growers suoceed 
well grown as Pillar Roses and the mo- 
derate as Beddad, or Standard Roses, » 
ALrrop Conoms :—P, Bright clear red, 
large and full, form globular and 
excollent ; one of the best. 
Aynin Laxton :—B. 8, Rose, shaded, 
with crimson, very double. 


Anrornn Mouron :—P. Flowers bright 
olear rose, back of petals silvery, 
vary large, very full and of good 
form; habit ereot, foliage fine, 


Bravry or Watntsam:—P. Cherry” 


colour to bright yvosy carmine, 
large and full, form cupped, one 
of the loveliest and swestost, 
blooming abundantly and late, 


Baronne Pruvost:-P, Pale rose, 
superb, very large and full. 

Brack Prryod:—P. Dark orimeon, 
shaded with black, oupped, large, 
full, and of yety fine shape, vory 
hardy, good habit, 


Habit, of 
Growth. 


Vigorous. 


Moderate, 


Vigorous. 


Vigorous, 


Vigorous, 


Vigorous. 


rs 


No. of 
Vasrery. 


61 


62 


63 


64 


66 


67 


68 


69 


70 
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CuariEs Margorrin :--0. P, Brilliant 
carmine, centre fiery red, very 
large, full and sivecet. 

Ouartes Rovrntarp:—P. Beautiful 
pale rose, brighter at the centro, 
Jarge, full and of perfect form, 

QaRoLIne po Sansan:~P, Clear flesh 
colour, edges blush, large and 
full. 

Caprain Onristy :-B,S. Delicate flash 
colour, deeper in the centre, large. 
A very effective and new colour, 

OLImBine Vroror Vervier:—C. Flowers 
the same as in Victor Verdier, 
but the habit is more vigorous. 

Countess or Oxrorp:B, 8. Bright 
carmine red, shadéd, very lage, 
full and of fine form, foliage hand. 
ome. 

Baronnn pe Maynarp :—P, Beautiful 
pure white, medium size, fine 
form. 

CaTHERINE Gurnutorr :—B. §. P. Deep 


Habit of 
Growth, 


Vigorous, 


Vigorous. 


Vigorous. 


Moderate. 


Vigorous, 


Moderate. 


Vigorous, 


pink, perfect form, free bloomer. Moderate. 


Duonzss or Norronk:—P. Purple 
crimson. 

Dr, AnpRY :-=P. Dark bright ved, full 
and of fine form; one of the best 
and most effective, 


Vigorous. 


Vigorous, 


(Bb) 
Habit of 


No. 
van He Growthy 


71 Doo po Roman :—P. Red shaded with 
vermilion, bright, large and full, 

form good, folage handsome, Vigorous. 
72 Dore or Epinzurau:i~P, Brilliant 
searlet crimson, shaded with 
maroon, large and full, one of the 

beat, Vigorous. 
73 Epwarp Morren:—P. In the way of 
Jules Murgottin, but of a lighter 

colour, larger and more double. Vigorous, 
‘HMPDREUR DE Manoo:—B. 5, Rich vel- 
avety maroon, of a most distinct 

variety. Moderate, 
70 Hrvenne Lever :—B, 8, Carmine, large, 
full, and of fine form, produced 

freely; one of the best, Moderate, 
76 Francown Lacnarmi:—B. 8. Bright 
oarmine, changing to red, full, 


7 


a 


globular. Moderate. 

77 «=Guoinn pe Sawrnwar :=P, Scarlet crim- 
; son. Vigorous. 

78 Guant prs Bararnuns:—P. Crimson 
shaded with purple, Vigorous, 


79 Guorrn Das Rosamanus:—(, P, Bril- 

liant carmine, large and semi. 

donble; a good climbing Rose. Vigorous, 
80 Guyzran Jacguaminot +P, O Bril- 

liant red, vélvoty, large and 

double, fine for magsing. Vigorous, 


No. of 
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Vanieby. 


81 


83 


84 


85 


&6 
87 
88 


89. 


90 


Guorrn pe Ducuon:~0. P. Purple, 
jluminatad with crimson and 
scarlet, extra latgo and double, 
very handsome foliage, distinct 
and fine, 

GLony ov Wauraam:—C. P. Crimson, 
in the way of Red Mover, but 
more double, very awect, growth 
of extraordinary vigour, one of 
the best Olimbing or Pillar 
Roses, 

Joun Hoprrr:—P. Rose, crimson oen- 
tre, reverse of the petala purplish 
lilao, large, full, and good. 

JuLus Marcorrin :—P, C. Bright cherry, 
large and full; a superb Rose. 

La Francs :—B. 8. Beautiful pale peach, 
rose centre, very large and full, 
very free bloomer, a good bed- 
ding and decorative Rose. 

Lavy EH. Peut:—P. White and carmine. 

LropoLtD Premier :—~P. Dark red. 

Lz Ruonz :—B. 8. Vermilion, colour rich 
and brilliant, large, full and of 
good form, 

Lovisk Preyronny :-~P. Silvery roge, 
very large, full and of fine form. 

Lovise Oprer:—P. O, Fine bright rose, 
full, very free bloomer, 


Habit of 
Growth. 


Vigorous, 


Vigorous, 


Vigorous. 


Vigorous. 


Moderate. 
Vigon ous, 
Vigorous, 
Moderate, 


Vigorous. 


Vigorous, 
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No. of 
Vaniety. 


Ol 


93 


ob 


95 


96 


97 


98 


Lronnarsn:~P, Pink, brighter in the 
centie, very large, full, form 
globular. 7 

Mapams ALtrrep pe Roveumone :~ 
LP. Pure white delicately shaded 
with rose, largo and tull, one of 
the best light Roses. 

Mapame Bont :—P. Rose colour, sdme- 
times edged with blush, laige, 
fall, handsome Rose, 

Mapamep Caries Woop :—P, Vinous 
crimson, very Jarge, full and ef. 
fective. 

MapAME Virotor Vurpinr:—P, Rich 
bright cherry colow, large, full, 
and of fina form, cupped, a superb 
and most effective Rose; one of 
the best, 

Margvist pm OasTeiLaANe:—P, 0. 
Beautiful bright rose, very large 
and full form, perfect, blooms 
freely ; one of the beat, 

Mapamze Dz Ripper :—P. Fine bright 
amaranth rod, large, full and of 
good form, frealy produoed. 

Mapama Noman:~B, §, Pure white, 
blush contre, fine farm, medium 
size, fall, very free bloomer. 


Tlaint of 
Growth. 


Vigorous, 


Vigorona, 


Vigorous. 


Vigoroug. 


Vigorous, 


Vigorous, 


Vigorous, 


Moderate. 
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No, of Tfabtt of 
Variety. Growtly 
99 Mapamn Oxumuncn Jorcnuaux :—P, 
Red, shaded with lilac, very large, 
very double and fine, exquisite 


foliage, and good habit, Vigorous, 
100 Mapamn Laveunt :—B. 8, Fine bright 
rose, large and globular. Moderate. 


101 Mapame Grorar PAvn:—P. Deep rose. Vigorous. 
102 Mapxiun, Avnin Woop:—0. P. Boauti- 

ful clear red, very large, full, and 

of excellent form; ong of the best. Vigorous, 
103 Mapunsn. Huecanin Vernier :—B. 8. 

Bright flesh-coloured rose, the 

reverse of the petals silvery white, 

very large and full ; one of the beat. Moderate, 
10h Mareumeree pu St, Amann:—B, 8. 

Rosy, flesh colour, large, full, and 

of fine form, an abundant bloomer 

mer, habit fine; one of the best. Moderate, 
105 Mariz Oorpirr :—8. §. Deep carmine, 

illuminated witk fiery red, large, 

full, and very effective. Moderate, 
106 Pavn Nuron:—P. OC. Dark rose, very 

large, of fine form and habit; the 

largest, Vigorous, 
107 ~Psracn Buossom :—B,8. Delicate peach 

blossom, a new and moat desirable 

colour among Roses, large, full 

and of fine shape, very hardy and 

free, Moderate, 


{ V7) 

No. of Thabit of 
Vatioty. Growth. 
108 Prerne Norrme:—P. CG. Blackish red, 

shaded with Violet, very large 

and full, form globular, babit 

good, one of tho best dark Roses. Vigorous, 
109 Pro Nowo :--P. Dark orimson. Vigorous. 
110 Privcn Oaminnm vo Ronan :~3B. 8, 

Crimson maroon, very rich and 

velvety, large and full; one ofthe 


heat. Moderate, 
J1L Presrpenr Turers :—B. §. Fiery red, 

globular, very large, and full. Moderate. 
112 Prornssor Koox:—P. Rosy cherry. Vigorous, 
113 Princess Mary or Oampripdm:-P, 

Pale rose, large and fall, Vigorous, 
114 Quzen Viororra:—P. white, shaded 

with pink, large and full, Vigorous. 


1145 Qunnn or WarnrnHam:—B. §. Beautiful 
rosy, chorry, a very distinol and 
lovely color; in sunny weather 
the circumference of the petala 
becomes darker than the base, 
proving a novel and strikingly 
beautiful feature. It is impossi« 
ble to convey hy a description any 
idea of the exquisitely charming 
tint of colour predominating in 
this variety. It is a larga and 
full Dowor, perfeot in form, Modorato, 


( 18 ) 
No, of Wahit uf 
Vaticty. Giowi hL. 
116 Sovvrnre pz PorreaAv:==0, Bright sal. 
mon rose, large, full, and of finely _ 
oupped form. Vigorous. 
117. Souvgntr pu Mung Foytarnt :—B. §, 
P, Flowers bright red, base of 
petals shaded with carmine; large 
full and sweat; habit branching, Moderate, 
118 St, Gzokau :—B. 8. Flowers crimson, 
shaded with black purple, large, 
full, and of good form, habit and 
foliage fine ; a splendid new dark 
Rose. Moderate. 
119 «Souvenir pm Romaiw Dusrrez :—B. S, 
Bright rose, deeper in the centre, 
large and full, a very floriferons 
and offeotive variety. Moderate, 
120 Vuioror Varpine:—B. §. Rosy carmine 
purplish edges; a large, showy 
free-growing Rose, of good quali« 
ty, and very effective. Moderate. 





New Roses. 


The plan which I would advise the amateur to pursue 
in the formation of a Rosa-garden, would be to buy hig 
Rose-traes from the nursery and then to multiply them upon 
atooks of his own. Onoe possessed of the most beautiful 
varieties of the Rose and planting every November suoh 
a quanbiby of seedlings pr outtinga of the Dog Rose or 
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Milward Rose as he may seam desirable for stools, the 
ndependent Rosarian will grow bis favourite fowor to 
perfection, year after year, from his own resources, only 
requiring in addition those new Roses whioh promise to 
be of superior maril, which are regulnily advortised by our 
English nurserymen in the sping. 
In ordermz Rose-trees, I advise the amateur to ask for 
warfa or for low standards, The height which I prefer 
for the latter is about 2 feet from the ground to the 
budded Rose, becauso these lesser trees escape the fury of 
the wind, requiring no stakea to support tham after their 
first year, Thoy ahonld be planted in Novemher, just deep 
enough to have a firm hold upon the soil; and the snifnee 
younsl them should be covcred with a stratum of manure, 
‘both to protect and enrich the roots, 

For his budding-ground the amateur should seleat from 
the cuttings or seedlings of the Edward Rosa oy Dag Rosa 
put down the year before, young, stiaight, sapful, well-rooted 
stocks, that the scion may be as vigorous ag the aia, Tet 
tham be planted at once in :ows, the stooks 1 foot, the rows 
3 feet apart. The situation and the soil of the stocks mina 
be just as onrefully studied as though the Roses were aleady 
upon them These stocks are not to be seb in bara nnd 
barren places, but should occupy a space oncloacd by overs 
green fences, which, somewhat higher than tho tiees within, 
protect them from stormy winds, 

Watching their growth in spring, the amateur shonld 
remove the more feeble lateral shoots, leaving two or threo 
of the upper and stronger. 

The stocks may be budded the next budding senson in 
the manner directed im the chapter on budsling, 
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Roses suibable for Exhibition. 
OF the lists, Nos, 37, 55, 64, 75, 85, 96. 
Roses for. Walls. 
Of the list—not quite hardy—Nos. 23, 37, 49, 52, 53, 
Of the list—quite hurdy—Nos. 2, 25, 65, 80. 
Roses for Pots and Tubs. 

OF the list, Nos. 2, 4, 8, 18, 15, 20, ihe 25, 81, 83, 
,o7, 58, 44, 50,54, 55, 58, 59, 68, G4, 66, 70, 72, 78, 80, 83, 
$4, 85, 95, 96, 104, 108, 111, 113, 120. 





Different ways of growing Roses. 
Roses are grown in bede, as standards of varions 
heights, dwarfs or bushes, as pillars, weeping roses, and 
c)mabers trained to a wall or trellis, 





Bedded Roses. 


The most attractive, abundant, and abiding system upon 
which you can grow Roses, is to plant them in Weds, 
thoroughly drained, dug, and manured, upon their roots, 
or budded upon dwarf stocks, Of the Chinese, Hybrid 
Perpetual, and Tea-seented Roses, those of moderate growth 
are suitable for badding, To succeed in growing and bloom- 
ing thom to perfection, they must be planted in oultivated 
soil of about a foot in depth. When prnning them, thin 
out the shoots frealy ; those that you leave should not be 
shortened, except they arg arya. dene tad weak, whon you 
way kako off four or a 





i 
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them down their foll length along the gronnd. By this 
method all the buds will break and produce flowers on shot 
upright stems, nearly all the length of the main shoots. 

Of the Hybrid Prepetua]s, which are tho finast and 
hardiest among the Autumn Roses, and thrive best in 
a rich soil, Nos, 74, 75, 85, 98, 103, 104, 105, 107, 110, 
111, 115, 118, 119, and 120 of the list make a splendid 
jappearance when grown in this manner. 

* The plants should bo inserted early in November, and 
a covering of manure spread lightly all over tha bed. The 
first year they should be pruned down to threa eyes of the 
preyions year’s growth, In the November of the following 
year, fork the bed over, and lay on a fresh cont of rotten 
manure; peg down as many shoots as will cover the bod, 
shortening them a few inches from their exlremitics. 
Tbe shoots not required must be cut down to three cyes. 
Phose praned and pegged down will prodace an abundance 
of short flower-bearing shoots, In two years these beds 
will le densely covered with flowers and foliage, and the 
contrasted beanty of the different Roses will dazzle the 
eye and bewilder the brain of him who loves the Rose, This 
m thod of growing Roses might be amplified to any oxtent 
by those who had “the desire and tho means, beds boing 
planted not only with the mixed varieties for contrast, hut 
with a dozen plants of tho same Rose. 





Pillar Roses. 


Pillar Roses aye beautiful additions to the Rosarinm, 
enabling us, like the Rosemounds’ horenfter commendeds 
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to enliven with pleasing diversity, that level which is des- 
cribad as dead. 

The best plan of growing these Roses is this :—To pre- 
pare and enrich your soil,and jen to ix firmly therein the 
pillar which is to support the trees. The aupports for Pillay 
Roses should be of iron, neatly painted. Uhe height and 
thickness of these single roda will be determined by the 
position to be oocupied, from 5 to 8 feet above the ground 
heing the most common allitndes, and the circumference 
varying from 14 to 8 inches, Below the surface, their 
tripod prongs must be deeply and securely fixed from 1 foot 
to 18 inches in the soil, so as to bear any weight of flowers 
and foliage, and defy all tho royal artillery of Afolus. The 
ground and supports being prepared, minke a selection from 
the listofthose Rosea that ara suitable for growing as 
pillars, such as Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 12, 13, 25, 55, 58, 70, 
72, 80, 82, 84, 92, 98, 95, 96, 102 and 108 of the list; and 
these whethor on their own 100s, or worked upon Dog Rose 
or Bdward Rose stocks, should he planted in November, 
and safely tied to their rods with tarred twine. Prune 
closely the following March, removing tnree-fourths of your 
woodso as toinsureagrand growth in the autumn, which, 
moderately shortened in October, should furmsh your pillar, 
from soil to summit; with Howmg lateral shoots. By the 
time your trea bag attained the dimensions required, your 
observation will have taught you how, for the future, 
to prune it so that you may be sure of an annual bloom, 
ontting away all weakly wood, and regalating the gener. 
al growth with an eye both to form and florescence, 
Pillay Roses require more manure than others; in addi.’ 
tion to the supply given in Spring, when the soil is 
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forked over, it is necessary to give a second supply after 
the plants Lave flowered. 





Climbing Roses. 


Climbing Roses, trained to walla facing south or east, 
reqnire much the same treatment na Pillars, with the ex. 
esption of pruning all the laterals so close, Por an un- 
favorable aspect, as North-west, Wost, or North-east, the 
Bourbons, the Hybrids of Ohinese, Bourbon, and Noisette 
Roses ; Tea-acented, and Hybrid Perpetual Loses ; all free 
bloomers, and very hardy, are the best. Nos. 13, 23, 25, 40, 
52, 65, 79, 82, and 91 of the list are tho most mognifivent 
and effective of Climbing Roses. 





Weeping Roses. 

Weeping Roses form heautiful objects when planted 
simply on lawns; they are Roses of a pendnlous habit, ag 
the ‘Lea scented Noisette Roses, budded on stocks 4 feet 
and upwards in beight, The main shoots ought not to be 
‘shortened after the second year, until thoy reaoh the earth; 
prune the laterals only, the flowers will be produced all 
along the drooping branches from the head to the ground, 
When they attain their full size, a hoop should be attached 
widway, supported by two rods, to prevant the branches 
being injured by the wind. 





Standard Roses, 


Chingse Rosea which, compared with other Roses, are 
of small growth, and Ten scented Roses of moderale habil of 
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growth, colebrated for their oxtrema delicacy of colouring, 
aud delicious fragrance, are those adapted for planting on 
lawns as Standards, or in any situation where an abundance 
and constant succession of fluwersis desired. Nos. 4 and 5 
of the list make grand honds on Standards of mediurh height, 
moderately pruned, and immoderately manured. In any loval- 
ity wheve the Ghineas and ‘Tea-scented Roses do not thrive 
well, the Hyhid Perpetual Roses of a moderate habit of 
growth cannot bs f00 lighly yecom.ended as Standard Rosca, 

Standard Roses are those which are grown indepen. 
dently in open ground, and are classed as large and dwarf 
Standards, They are well known ornaments of the garden, 
and look well in any position, but they appear to the great- 
est advantage when planted in opposite and parallel lines 
in the centre of two beds, one on each side of a central 
or principal walk, In pruning, the young shoots shonld ba 
anoually shortened to about two or three inches from the 
point from whieh they are started; andif the head becomes 
too large and straggling, some of the old wood should he 
ont ont, and its place supplied by young shoots, which 
spring from the centre; keeping in view as yon prune, 
that the beanty of a Standard consiats principally in” ita 
having around, compact head, sons to presenta favarable 
appearitice when seen from any side. On the planting 
of Standard Rosas, Mr. Garter observes: “ Failures of 
Standard Roses are of no frequent occurrence, as they 
are offen injudiciously planted in a bed sonreesly large 
,apough to hold their roots, in a very poor lawn, with. 
ont any manure, and the turf laid close up to their 
,paoms, How, therefore, con they be azpeated to thrive P 
Where it ia desirable to plant Standard Roses in lawtig, 4 
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‘givcle of turf should be removed, not Jess than five or six 
feet in diameter. Ifthe first spit of soil be moderatoly rich, 
it may be placed onone side, and the whole of tho sub-soik 
to the depth of three feet be ,entiicly removed, andreplnecd 
with a mixtere of good rich loam, strong stable manure, or 
old night-soil (all well rotted, and of a year’s standing), and 
the top spit next the turf should be well mixed with them. 
If the top soilis rather light, a good proportion of the sub- 
soil, if heavy, may be added toit in order tomake the com- 
post heavier, as Roses bedded on stouks of the Dog Rose 
flourish best in a moderately heavy 90i), Tread the mixture 
in the hole to prevent it from sinking, till nearly full; placa 
the plant in the centre, spreading the roots and rootlets in a 
horizontal direction ; and cover them with rich garden mould, 
Especially avoid planting too deeply, On the top spread w 
layer of snb-sotl, poor sand or road-carth, one or two inches 
thick over it, toprevent the turf growing more Juxariantly 
‘han the rest of thelawn. In replacing the turf, leave a, 
circle of not less than eighteen inchns, or two fect in dinmeter 
round the stem. This shonld be filled, instead of auh-aoil oy 
poor sand, with a rich compust, which will be washed down to 
the’ roots by the rains. To enaure the future boalth and 
vigour of the plants, one or two gallons of good liquit 
manure®* shonld bo ponred on this circle two or three times 
every auccaeding winter.” 





The Rose-Grub. 


Tu the flowering season, the bushes must he carefnllyr 
ingpgoted, and the Roge-grub removed and destreyed, Noth- 


Ar eee meeneeeteeitecntentrenmtia ot dren, 





See Chapter on Liguid manure, 
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ing but pationily pking off by the hand, can prevent the 
ravages of thig most destructive of httle insects. The green 
fly (aphides) may be killed by tobacco-water, or by dusting 
the leaves, when damp, with soog, 





Arrangement of a Rose-Garden. 


On the arrangement of a Rose-raiden, Hole wintes += 
* No fo: matligin, no flatness, no monotonons repetition shonld 
prevail. Theyre should the Rose be seen i al! hergmultiforni 
phases of beauty, There shunld be beds of Roses, banks 
of Roses, bowers of Roses, hedges of Roses, edgings of 
Roags, pillarg of Roses, arches of Roses, fountains of Roses. 
baskets of Roses, vistas and alleys of the Rose. Now over, 
head and uow at our feet, there they should creepand allay Me 
New tints, new forms, now perfumes, should meet qe at 

every tara, 

Wie at my privilege to lay out an extensive’ Rosa. 
garden, I should desire-a pisos of bidken hatmial ground, 
“surrounded on allsides but the south with sloping banka, 

 gvaen and of mild declivity,”? on'whiéh evergecen shiubs 
-ghonld screen and beautify by contrast the Rosés blooming 
behesth, and in the centre I should have, atregular ratervals’ 
‘Rose clad mounds. On the level from which hoor to 
aidsd would ba the beds and* single speorniend y aes: 
dps tier's thy bowers and nooks. All the <idbeTBH yfade nob 
ogeupied by Rodes shbuld be" turf, ondtiis always broad 
dugh for the éusy opdrations of elie “a6 iWgediich ing! dni 
ack Jtftalivegarmén eof: those” Didblita. viefboter thevdh iy’ 
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beings upon carth more beautifal than the Rose itself.” By 
which your Rose-garden would be 


“ A rare Rose garden | 
No garden ever glowed or gloomed 
With such soft interfuse of shine and shade, 
As mingled in the chequered shafts that slanted 
Through every winding walk, and leafy glade, 
And shadow-doppled silent, still areade 
Where those brighb Roses bloomed, 
No meaner flowers might therein be seen 
Only tall trees and Roses, The thick green, 
Of lavish loafage parted, to let paep 
Réd Roses ! From the duak, cool shadows deep, 
Of arched alleys star-wise shone, 
White Roses, snowy-soft as Psyche’s zone. 
And there were winding wildernesses walled 
With olose-pleached thick espaliers of Rowe-bushés, 
Whence fluting trille and silver-mippling rushes 
Of mellow bird song musioally called 
In low responses. And those basky mazes 
Were dight with colourg various as the graces 
Of w fa woman. Ob! a world of Roses 
Ciwihed, clustered, olambered there, No dulcet closes 
Of Lydian lays volaptuously dying, 
Ave go soul satisfying . 
As ware the glories of that garden lonely, 
That rare Rose-realm by Hose sconté incensed only.” 
Rtn pet 


Transplanting. 


All,kinds of Rose-bushes are exhaustive of the sojl, and 
if, nop ,.frequenty mannred, should ie transplanted bo 
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fresh mould. With propor care any plant may be lifted 
and transplanted, eilher dniing the rainy season, or from 
November to March, when young shoots me preparing to 
Darat forth. The plan is to dig all round, at ao distance 
equal to the compnss of the “branches, sinking the trench 
toa pont beneath the sole of the plant; then lift 16 hodily 
with the whole mass or ball of earth round the1oote. A 
pit must be prepared for the reception of the ball, and 
when placed in its new situation, fillin the rest of the pit’ 
with aitificial soil (the preparation of which will be ex- 
pliined in the next chapter), or a well-robled compost con). 
posed of stable dung, night-soil, earth, decayed leaves, and 
wendrihl refuse of vegetation, all thoronghly decomposed, 
and of a year’s standing, laying the rootlets straight, and 
packing in all neatly to the smface. A copious stream of 
water must now be poured from a watering pot upon ‘tlie 
newly-placed mould round the stem; this carries the pare. 
ticles of enrth to the rootlets, surroundipg each wilh ifs 
proper nourishment, and giving solidity to the whole. If 
hhkely to be exposed to winds, the plant shonld be supported, 
till thoreughly rooted in its new abode. 


On the Preparation of Artificial Soil. 


The preparation of artificial soil has now to be iek- 
plained, The best natnval soil proourable must be selected 
js the base to bo operated on, and as the soil which pro- 
Guces the best crops of sugarcane ia the soil best fitted 
for flowers, the Malee shonld receive orders “to » visit 
the sugarcane fielda. in- the vicinity, and to scleoh thé 
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field which produces tho most luxuriant crop as tho ona 
from which the soilis to be secured. A bargain should ba 
Concluded with its semindar or proprietor for removing # 
carfain number of cart-loads of soil, the excavation to ba 
made just beyond the limifs of the field, or within its 
boundaries, The best and most economical form will he 
that of a blind well, the depth of which will correspond with 
the depth of sugarcane soil; the excavation to cease as soon 
asa chango of strata indicates a change of soil. The good 
soil may extend to a depth of from 10 to 12 feet, and it 
may change at the third foot of depth, The Malee must 
: be instruoted accordingly, and if, in spite of these instruc- 
tions, he brings home the changed soil, ‘ho should be fined 
for his negligence. 
. When the soil is carted home, have ib carefully broken 

down with mallets; les it dry, and gradually pulverize it, 

The soil so prepared should be placed under shelter, 
and its conversion into an artificial soil ahould at once be 
undertaken, by ordering the Maleeto weigh out da follows, 
VIZ inne 

1st.—Weigh 900 sears of the pulverized sugarcane soil, 
butif the latter cannot ba procured, use ordinary garden 
soil, + ‘ 

2nd.—Reduce 20 seers of evel ihurves (soapstone) to 
powder, run it through a fine wire sieve and mix thid with 
the soil. : 

8rd. —Sift and add 40 sedys of bazar lima or ohutail, *td” 
the above in its dry state. . 

4th,—Propavé 20 seers of-bonesasl, avd plice thein ind 
‘tab; .gdd thereto’ five sedrs of dalipotre, amd wabde aifliclant! 
to didsdlve it completely, Let ib soak all nfztit, ‘and next 
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morning add thereto 20 seers of soorkhee, or briok dust 
pounded fine and sifted ; mix woll together, and then apread 
it over the soil masa; cover over with soil, and when quite 
dry, work it wellin by repeated turning over of the mass. 


Sth—Take 40 seers of soorkhee and divide if into two 
equal parts, which placain separate tubs; to the first add 
seven seers Of saltpetre and three seers of sulphate of soda 
(the kharee neemuck of the bazar); mix well together, To 
the second tub add two aaera of common oulinary salt, 
finely pounded and siftod, and then three seers of ornde 
carbonate of soda (the dhobee’s sujjee of the bazars); mix 
well together, 


In athird tub dissolve eleven seers of sulphate of iron 
(the kussees of the bazars) in two mussucks of cold water 
Take a ghurvahful of this solution and apply it to tub No, 
1, and as much to tub No. 2; mix and turn over the contents. 
This done apply a second ghurrahful to each, and to what is 
Jeft of the ivon solution, add 20 seers of charcoal dust, which 
work woll in. Now add sufficiont cold water to all three 
tubs to cover their contenta to the depth of one inch, and 
Jet them soak all night; next morning weigh ten maunds 
of the prepared soil, in heaps of five manndseach, To tha 
firat heap add the contents of No.1, and to the second 
the contents of No. 2; mix each heap and its prepared 
soorkhee well together, and, when dry, run it through a 
aoarse sieve, say quarterinch mesh. This done fill up the 
third tub with water and divide the contents equally amongst 
the threes tubs. Now fill up each tub with fresh droppings 
of tho came), sheep, or goat, or a mixture of all three, though 
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the first and last areto be preferred, as being very much 
richer in nitrogenous compounds ; work them in witha rake, 
ao as not to break or mash them more than can be helped. 
‘Whilst this is being done, cause the soil masa to be evenly 
spread out, and over the surface apply the contents of 
the three tubs, and mix well together ; now re-level the heap, 
and to itapply the soil, and prepared soorbhee heap No. I; 

“mix and turn over,aud then apply heap No.2; mix ta 
before, and allow to dry under cover. 

After two or three days, run the propaved soil through 
a coarse half, or one-third inch mesh sieve, and reduce all 
hard droppings to powder, so that the prapnred mngs may 
be » uniform coarse powder, or pulvurent artificial soil, in 
which state it is to be kept ready for instant use. 

To grow Roses to pefection, the soil must be cultivated. 
Blend the above prepared soil with the parent soil, and thon 
there remaing, so far as the soil ig concerned, but one addition 
to be made, and this will be treated on in the next chapter, 





Manure, 


No garden canbe conducted with the least advantage 
without givingit aregular manuring. If you hunger 4 gare 
den, it willhanger youin return, In connection with overy 
Tightly-managed gurden, there must either be a compost 
heap, in which dung is preparing for use, or there must bo 
some means of readily purchasing: old manwre when it is 
required, A compost dung-heap is prepared by putting 
alternate layers of stable dung, or nightaoil, &o,, with earth, 
decayed leaves, aud genoral refuse of vegetation, turning the 
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whola occasionally till the mass appears to be sufficiently 
decomposed for use. A small quantity of this stuff will 
often be required to place at the roots of your Rose-planta, 
as being the best diebfor the health and beauty of their 
blooma, the most strengthening tunic for their weakness, 
and the surest medicine for disease, 

Manures aro of two classes, both of which have distinc. 
tive characters, and perform different offices in the economy 
ofvegetation, The firstof those comprehends all animal 
and vegetable decomposing matter, and is principally em- 
ployedin feeding tho plant, augmenting its size, and 
sustaining the vital energy. The second oporates more on 
the soil and decomposing matter, and im thie manner cun- 
tributes to the support of the plant. The first kind has been 
called animal and vegetable, and the second fossil or 
mineral manures, Under this second cluss are ranked 
not only ime, marl, gypsum, sand and clay, but the so-oalled 
special manureanitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, 
phosphate of lime, &c., which have receutly come into nse 

The animal and vegetable manures which are putrescent 
in their nature, are foremost in importance. The essential 
elements of this excrementitious matter ave hydrogen, ‘car- 
bon, and oxygen, either alone or in some cases united with 
nitrogen. Oonveyed by liquids or moist substances into the 
ground, these elements are sought for as nourishment by the 
roots of plants, and so form the constituent principles of new 
yogetation, Inasmnob as flesh consists of a greater concen- 
tration of these original ‘elements than vegetables, the manura 
produced by carnivorous animals is always more strong in 
proportion to its bulk than that dissharged by animala who 
live only on herbage. 
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whatever ve the vome af the elementary principles of 
manures, practically they are of no uso as manure, till they uve 
disengaged by putrefaction, It may he fnvther observed, that 
putrefastion is in every onse, produced by the elemontary 
principles being set at Nberty, either in a fluid or volatilo 
state. Ifa quantity of stable dung be piled into a heap, and 
freely exposed to ail varieties of weather, it soon hoats and 
emits a stream of vapour, which ia often visible as m cloud 
over it. These vapours, and also the odours sent forth, ara 
gases escaping, and the heap is constantly diminishing in 
weight and volume; atthe end of six months, if thera have 
been alternate moisture and warmth, not above a fourth of 
the original essential materinl remains to be spread on tho 
field; there may be in appenrance nearly ag much saubstanao, 
but the fertilising principle is gone, and what remains ia 
little better than a mass of worthless rubbish. 

It may be safely averred that no principle connected with 
Floriculture is so little understood, or thought of, as that 
which has been now mentioned. Generally speaking, the 
excrementitious matters thrown to tho dungehill, are treated 
with perfect indifference as to the effects of expognre and 
drainage away in the form of liquids. Ik oannot bo tao 
atrongly stated that this is a gross abuse in gardening, The 
putrescent stream contains the very essence of the manne, 
and should either be serupulonsly confined within tho 
limits of the dung-hill, or conveyed to frosh vegetable or 
earthy matter, that it may impart ita nutritive qualities, A. 
knowledge of this important truth hag Jed to the practic of 
making compost dung-heups, in whioh tho valuable liquida 
and gases of different kinds of manure are absorbed by 
earth, oy some othor substance, and tho whole brought into 
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the condition of an active manure for the gardon. THithorto 
it has baon cnatomary to speak of dung-hills, but there ought 
to he no such objects, The collection of manure should 
form a dung-pié, not a dung-hill, This pit should be threc'or 
four feet deep, and of a size proportionate to the quantity 
of manure your Rose-planta will require, It should slope 
gently inwards, and Gecpon gradually towards tho contre, 
ii may bo covered with allernate Jayers of carbh, to reqcive 
the evaporating principles from below, and also prevent tha 
hortful action of the sun and frosta, If the bottom be 
found impervious, and capable of containing the juices, no 
further trouble is requisite, and the work is complete; in 
many instances, however, it will be necessary first to puddle 
with clay, and then line the bottom with flag-stones. The 
pit ia now ready to reacive all kinds of animal and vegeta. 
ble manure, The urine of oattle is of great valne as a, 
mantre, and this is so well kuown to gardeners that they 
use it in large quantities, When mixed with vegetable 
refuse or carth it forma an excellent compost. Do not 
forgct that the dung-heap should be placed in a hollow 
situation, with a eubstratum of earth, and should have a 
scattering of a few inches of earth over it, and around tho 
sides, to keep in the volatile gases. 

From every piece of ground a quantity of rubbish may 
4a collected, as withered leaves, stalks, clippings of branches, 
&o,, &o. Improvident persons tako no care of this refuse 
bot T strongly advise Roee-cultivatars to collect all this 
gnferior stuff into a heap, to which sorape or carry all the 
ire that can be gathered from pathways, and the whole 
will make a gompost dung-hill; a pailfal of eow uring thrown 
oocasionally over the heup will bo.» valuable addition, and se 
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likewiso will bo a shovelful of myht-soil. A ltule lima will 
hasten tho rotting of any compost, but not Joss than one 
year ought to be allowed for deconiposition, and what is- 
technically called sweetonjng. French gardeners ollow 
several years for certain composts, but one year ig suffiak nt 
for our purpose. If properly managed, in twelve months 
all will be rotted, and the compost ready for nae, on which 
hegin taking from one end for manura, To {ho other ex» 
trémity you may keop adding new matter that is collected, 





Manuring. 


Roses require a strong, loamy soil, and where the ground 
is naturally not rioh, a quantity of rotten mannre must be 
added to it twico a ycar, ounce, in the ealy part of Winter 
when it should be forked in about tho planis, and thon 
again when the flowering season is over, at whioh timo ro- 
move the soil to the depth of two inches all round tho plante, 
spread over a spadeful of manure (on no account put fresh 
manure, bat that vf a year’s standing), cover it with the 
soit removed, and givo water freely if tho weather bo dry, 
This treatment should be supplemented with the following 
powerful confection as a Rose stimulant, of which My, Rivera 
writes as follows. “Ibave found night-soil, mixed with the 
drainings of the dang-hill, or even with common ditch ot 
pond water, so as to make a thick lignid, the beat possible 
manure for Rosca, poured gn the surface of the sul twice 
a yoar, when the Rosa-buds are formed and qwelling, from 
I to 2 gallons to each free, tho svil need not be atired till 
two or three monthe after, and then mertly kougcucd 2 or 8 
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inches deep with the prongs ofa fork. For poor soils, and 
on lawns, previously removing the turf, this will be found 
most efficacious, Tha Chinese, who are very superior gar- 
denerg, manure the plant, andnot the soil, There is much 
sound sense and economy in the plan. If the plant food 
is kept within a radius of from 9 to 12 inches, the roots and 
rootlets will be most adequately supplied. with food: 
whereas, when it is thinly soattored over a large extent of 
soil, the roots have to go far in search of it, and may, and 
very often do, come acioss injurious substances which act 
fatally on them. 

In every instance the flower stalks should be cut off, as 
sooh as the flowers decay; this not only enhances the neat 
appearance of the garden, but also prevents the formation 
of seeds, which if allowed to yvipen, would consume the 
substance that should be stored in the shoots to supply 
next year’s bloom. Where Roses are planted in lawns, the 
turf should not be laid close round their stems, for the graas 
will absorb the moisture before it neaches their roots; tho 
air also will in some measure be prevented from permeating 
‘the soil. 


t 





Liquid Manure, 


This manure is a Jeaf producer, and should be used 
when the foliage is scanty. In preparing it, the following 
process should be adopted, vz :~—In a clean half-caak plage 
20 lbs weight of sheep or goats droppings, and over them 
pour a large kettle of boiling water ; stir osoasionally until 
cdl, when the mass should be roduced to a paste by the 
“Meda. Next, 20 gallons of cold water are to be poured in, 
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and the mixture well stirved togother, It must now be al- 
lowed to stand and sottle all night, so that the clear liquid 
manure may be ready for use next morning, One pint of it 
is to be poured about the stem of the plant, thus manuring 
the surface roots and rootlets. In India neatly all families 
keep up a farm-yarad or moorgheekhana, and as the manure 
obtained from fowls, ducks, geese, and pigeona is very rich 
‘in mineral matters and nitrogen, it should be carefully col- 
lected, and kept under cover. Its ammonia may be fixed by 
sprinkling sulphate of iron water—which is made by mixing 
five and a half lbs of sulphate of iron (kussees of the bazara) 
ina mussuck of water-over the heap, and then strowing aome 
sifted elaked lime (chunam) over it. I bave shown that with 
a little management, and suitable orders given to the swaeper, 
an ample supply of the most valuable manures may be 
alwaysacoured free of cost, It should be remembered that 
the aqueous solution of sulphate of ironimmediatoly deodo- 
rises these substances, which mnay be kept in a semi-fluid 
state till required for use. The dilution withthe proper 
quantity of water is the work of a fow minutes, 

The offects of ammonia are highly beneficial on vege~ 
tation. Ifyoudesire your Roses to become more flourishing, 
you cantry it upon them, by adding five or eix drops of it 
to every pint of water that you give them; but don’t repeat 
the dose oftencr than once in a month, lest you stimulato 
them too highly, The useof ammonia is also to ronovate 
plants that have become exhausted in the soil, This will bo 
apparent by the leaves becoming pale. It may be used when 
the plants are flowering as well ag at other times. The leaves 
must not bo wetted with it, Thoaoilshould be dry when it 
is used, and care should be taken that the.drainago he good. 
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Enriching the Colour and Perfume of Roses. 


Tho Rose requires a1ich soil, and the moro sulphur it 
contains the better. The seent of the flower is duo to the 
progenco of sulphur, and honee it follows that when it is not 
freely present in the soil, tho flowors announce the fact by 
their want of parfnme. The sulphate of iron (kussees) aad tho 
sulphate of lime in aqueous solution, will'at all times supply 
the roots of the growing Kose with thd sulphur needed, Tho 
former is sold in the bazar, and tho latter is mado by aubjoct~ 
ing ified slaked lime, or chunam, to sulphuration, The 
modus operandi is as followa, vis :-~Obtaia alarge chatty, 
or carthen pot, and oil its outside well, ueing common bazar 
oil, Thisis done to prevent the pot from eracking when 
atrongly heated. See thata suitable cover is supphed. Have 
some seci's or pounds weight of chunam sifted through a 
fine sieve, so as tu bo as fine as sifted wheat flower. Obtain 
a pound of suiphur (gundhuck) and reduce it to powder, Full 
the chatty with sifted lime, and then weigh 1ts contents, 
emptying itin the act. For every pound of chunam weigh 
out two ounces of sulphur, and place it in a small burnt 
clay vosael, which wrap up in paper and place, bottom up- 
wards, in a metal saucer or tho cover of a copper cooking-pot 
(deckchee), Place theabove at the bottom of the chatty, and 
gradually fill up with the chanam. This done, put on the cover 
and lute zé dawn with kneaded dough. Have a fire likin a 
brazier (ungaethee) and when the charcoal is fully ignited, 
place the luted chuéfy on the firy, and Iut it heat gradually 
for twenty minutes; alter which, put more fnel on, and 
jnoroase the heat by using o pair of hand-bellows. Keep 
up the firo until a devided smoll of burning sulphur.ds 
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evident to the olfactory organs, when the blowing ia to ho 
discontinved. AVow tho fire to burn ont and tho pot to 
enol. When cold, remove the cover, and run the contents 
through a wire sieve (an old, wire dish cover answers well), 
when tho sulphate of hme will be ready for nao. Ib must 
ba kept im a caniater, or in any earthen vessel which can be 
closed with a cover, 

This subatance is casily dissolved in water, and whon 
required for nee, one ounce of it should be allowed to the 
gallon of water, which may be still further enriched by 
adding to it half an ounoo of sulphate af don, which is esson« 
tially necessary for not only the successful growth of 
Roses, but the colouring of their flower-bude and petals. 
Through its use the reds and crimsons will be of tho richest 
hue, the yellows bright and clear, the pinks perfect, as the 
brightness of their colours is due to the oxides of iron, and 
to various combinations of sulphur with the alkalica and 
allaline earths. The production of ricoh scent or peafuma ig 
intimately connected with the presence and action of sulphur, 
Hence it follows, that if these substances are deficient, or 

scantily represented, the pelals will be imperfoct, tha colouring 
poor ‘and defective, whilst the /ragrant odour, so desirable in 
Roses, will be of the most subdued kind, 

A pint of the above solution will be ample for cach Rose« 
bush, and it may be used every other day, or twido a woek at 
loast, during the flowering soason. The Malee should be 
supplied with a tin pint measure, and be instructed to apply 
this quantity to each plant in the evening only, Next moins 
ing the usual quantity of water is to be usod, which will canny 
‘sotioiportion of the lime downwards, and so supply tho undor- 
ground rbots. 
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Watering. 


In dry seasons artificial irrigation is of great use for 
giving due aliment to plants, agd is indispensable to those 
nowly transplanted, in order to consolidate the soil round 
the roots. Watering, for whatever purpose, is most advan- 
tageously perforined in the morning or evening. If done 
duving the time the sun is shining, care shonld be taken 
not to water the leaves of the plant, for the heat will 
yaise the temperature of the liquid, and the leaves will 
be scalded, If the day be cloudy and cool, watering the tops 
of plants cando noharm. The watering, in any case, should 
resemble as nearly as possible a soft shower, and be perform- 
ed with a rose watering-pot, The greater number of flowera 
ave injured by watering, if the water touches their patala. 

Do not allow the water to stagnate around the roots of 
your plants, as they will be deprived of air and warmth which 
are alike essential to their health, nay life. Cut your drains, 
with a good fall, straignt and 4 feet deep; and do not forget 
when you have made them, to look from time to time, in 
seasons of wet, whether they are doing their duty. 

Having provided channels of escape for the superabun- 
dant moisture, make it as easy as may be in tha next place, 
for the moisture to reach them. Trench your ground, and, 
by exposing it to atmospheric influence, make it as porows 
and friable as you oan, 





Propagation. 
HYBRIDISM. 
The Hybridiem of plants is closely allied to the snbject 
of morphology, and is a transformation of character produced 
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hy aruificial meang, As among animals two diatinot spociaa 
of the same genus will produce an intermediate offspring, so 
amongat vegetables two specica belonging to the same genus 
oan be made to produce a hybrid; thatie a new plant pos- 
gessad of characters intermediate between its parente, This 
power of hybvidising is more prevalent among vogotablas 
than animals; for the different species of almoat every gauua 
of plants are capable of producing this effect, if the pollen 
of one species be put upon the stigma of another. Accord 
ing to modern botanists the character of the female predomin- 
ates in the flowers and organs of fruotification of the hybrid, 
while its foliage and general constitution are those of the 
malo parent. Unloas hybrids be perpetuated by artificial 
proosssea, they all goon die out or revort to their original 
stock; for though occasionally fertile in the second and third 
generations, they have never been known to continuy eo 
beyond the fourth, But though inoapable of propagating 
beyond a very limited period, the pollen of tho parent species 
may be made to fertilize them, or their pollen to fertilize the 
parent; bub in either case the now offspring gradually 
morges into the original species, Thus nature has wisely 
aet & limit to the intermingling of spocies, by which thoy 
ave preserved from ultimately running into confusion and 
disorder. ‘For tho benofit of those who are not botanists 
[I shall explain what the pollen and eligma of a flower are. 
Within the corolla ave observed small filamentous ob« 
jacts, on some of which are particles of fine-colonved matter 
ike dust. These are parts of tho reproductive organisation, 
and consist of stamens and piatila. In gonéral a atamen 
sonsists of two parts, a filament (from filum, a thread), 
which is usually white, and the anther which surmounte it, 
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which is generally yellow or purple. The anther ts a 
youndish-shaped body, delicately poised on the filament, and 
ready to vibrateand impart its dust to objects beneath or 
near it, The pollen is contained in these anthers. When 
a grain of pollen is dropped into water, it awells and bursts, 
and a minute quantity of matter escapes, which is sup- 
posed to be the fecundating principle of the pollen. The 
skigma is united to the ovary or seed-bag beneath by the 
pistil, which is a kind of tube with a communication from 
the stigma through its etyle or stalk, to the seed bag, and 
down this the pollen is permitted to exercise its influence. 
The means used in the process of artificially feonndating 
the stigma or femate parts of the blossom of one flower with 
the pollen or male dust of another, have been fuily described 
and explained by Knight and others. That eminent pomo- 
logist has obtained thousands of apple-trees from seeds, , 
many of which are of first-rate quality, by outting out the 
stamene of the blossom, to be impregnated before their own 
pollen waa ripe enough for the purpose, and afterwards, when 
the stigma was mature, by introducing the pollen of the 
other parent, either by shaking the pollen of it over the flower 
containing the stigma only, by introduciag the flower when 
déprived of its petals or coloured leaves, or by transferring 
the’pollen upon the peint of a camel-hair pencil from the 
one flower to the other. By these means he prevented the 
possibility of the natural fecundation of the blossom within 
itself, and thus greatly increased the chances of obtaining 
interniediate varieties by making use of two distinct’ parents. 
This process is called cross-impregnation, and is in its 

enature highly ourious, Dr, Lindley describes the action as 
“follows we Pollen (the male dust) consists of extremely, 
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minute hollow balls or bodies; theiy oavity is filled with 
fluid, in which swim particles of a figure varying from 
spherical to oblong, and having apparently spontancous mo. 
tion. The stigma (the famale organ) is composed of very lax 
tisane, the intercellular passages of which have a greater 
diameter than the moving particles of the pollen. Whon a 
Srain of pollen comes in contact with the stigma, ik bursts, 
and discharges its contents among the lax tissue upon which 
it has fallen. The moving particles descend through the 
tieane of the style, until one or two find their way, by 
youtes specially destined by nature for their service, into a 
little opening in the integument of the ovulum or young 
seed, Once deposited there, the partiole swells, increases 
gradually in sizo, separates the radicle and cotyledons, and 
finally becomes the embryo—that which is to give birth, 
when the seed iy sown, to a new individual. Such being 
the mode in which the pollen influences the stigma, and 
subsequently the seed, a practical consequenes of proat 
importance necessarily follows—namely, that in all caaca of 
cross fertilisation, the new variety will take chiefly aftar 
its polliniferous or male parent; and that, at tho same tima, 
it, will acquire some of the constitutional peouliarities of its 
mother.” According to modern phytologists, the character 
of the female parent predominates in the flowers and organs 
of fructification of the hybrid; while the foliage and 
general constitution are those of the male parent, 

In an economical point of view, hybridiam is of great 
‘valug to man, By a knowledge of its principles, he line 
‘been enabled to modify the obaractors of natural speviea, 
80 as to adapt them to his speciel purposes; and thus 
have arisen most of those beautiful sorte dnd varie 
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ties of blossom which now adorn the flower-garden. 
Se also by crossing varieties of tho same especies, our 
grains, fruits, and kitchen vegetables have been brought toa 
ligh state of porfection. The size of one speoies has been 
assiduously amalgamated with the durability of another ; the 
beauty of a third with the flavour or odour of a fourth; and 
s00n with other qualities, The principles of hybiidiem will 
yet be more extensively apphed; and it is noi too much to 
expect that the perfection of our field and forest produce will 
yetrival that of our orchards and gardens, 
ee 
Pipings, 

Qioses ave propagated chiefly Ly pipings, cuttings, layers, 
ov bud-grafting. Propagation by piping is an expeditious 
niode of raising young plants, Take off the upper and 
young part of each shoot close below a joint with a sharp 
knife, and eut each off at the third joint, or little knob; 
and then eut the top leaves down pretty short, and take 
off the lower or discoloured ones. When you have piped in 
this way as many as you require, let them stand a week in a 
tumbler of water, which greatly facilitates their doing woll. 
Indeed I never failed in any pipings, slips, or cuttings, which 
TLaltlowedto soak and swell in water previous to planting. 
When you plant the pipings, let the ground be newly’ 
dug, raked very fine; and fertilized with artificial sotl* ; 
dibble no hole, but gently thrust each piping half way 
down inte the soft earth round each, to fix if in the 
ed. Water them often, if the weather be dry, but 
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. moderately, just to keep them moist, If pipings, slips, or 
cuttings ave covered with a chatty, which must not be 
atirred forsome days, it being found that a deficioney both 
of light and air promotes the atriking of pipings, &c..— 
probably on the principle, that tho sick, having no appatite, 
must avoid the exertion which requires food as well as that 
which food requires—they root earlier by three we.ke than 
thoea which are expased. Laying, piping, slipping, cutting, 
and bud- -grafting are done from November to February in 
the plains, and May, June,and July in the hills, Tho plants 
will be well rooted, and fit to plant out in August, or 
September. Slips are shoots wrenched off at a joint instead 
of being cut, and are treated precisely in the eame manner 
ag pipings. 





Cuttings. 
Propagate by Currincs Ross OF HVERY KIND. 


Cuttings are strong shoots of last year’s growth, out 
from the parent stom or branches, and set in tho ground. 
The cutting should be about nine inchos in length, and 
should betaken off close to the old wood, with what 
gardeners term a heol, and planted two joints deep in a shady 
situation. Ifyou have a quantity, they should be insorted 
about an inch apart. The operation should be performed 
from November to February in the plains, and all May in the 
hills, so that cuttings may root and vegetato in the opening 
@£ Spring. 

Do nottransplant cuttings beforo Angust, ag several 
yponths are roquired to bring them to a state fit for 
trausplanting, Onttings of the hady kinds of Roses, 
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such ag the Hybrids of the Ohinese, Bourbon, Hybrid, Pers 
petual, &o , may be struck in the open ground. 





Layers. 


Roses grown as dwarfs or bushes, are the kinds most 
generally layered. The soil about the plant should first be 
loosened ; then, selecting a good shoot, strip off afew leaves 
at adistance varyingfrom six inches to two feet from the 
point of the shoot, then, taking the shoot in the Jefthand, 
insert a sharp knife just behindan eye on the upper side of 
the shoot, and pass it evenly and carefully upwards cutting 
about half way through the shoot, and for an inch and a 
half or twoinches in length. Bend down the shoot so that 
you may see the proper place to bury it; then open a hole, 
press the shoot into it, peg ib down two or three inches 
beneath the surface, and cover with the soil, It is well to 
twieb the shoot a little after the out is made, so that the end 
of the tongue from which the roots will be emitted, may 
have a downward direction when in the ground. It ig also 
a good plan to split the tongue, and keep the split open by 
inserting a small stone init. Hach layer should be tied toa 
small etick to keep itupright, and prevent its being 
agitated by the wind. November, December, and January are 
the best months for layering in the plains, and May and 
June in the hills, if the weather be dry the layers should be 
watered. About Augustthey will be ready to be taken from 
the parent plants, by outting them off within two inches from 
the tongue; then transplant them to wherever they are. 
intended to’flower. From September to November thoy’ 
ghould be pruned down to three or four eyes. Many obsshs? 
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Gummoner kinds of Roses admit of being propagated by 
auekers, and by dividing their roots ; the planta thus obtained 
may be placed at once where they are to flower. ‘The Scotch 
Rosv is peouliarly apt to prodyce suckers, pushing its shoots 
along under the ground, till they break through the aurfaco 
at various distances from the purent stem, It is not alwaya 
that these can be separated with roots attached to them, 
atill theae underground stema if oarefully ecvered and planted 
out, willsoon make roots. November is the best month for 
Bepairating thom,and asharp-eedged spade the fitteat imple- 


ment for the purpose. 
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Budding. 

In the hills and plains the budding of Roses iy performed 
with the gyeatest facility, and by thie method the 
choicest kinds may be expeditiously multiplied to any extent. 

The Edward Rose is generally used as a stock, on 
account of its vigorous growth, and the bark yiclding 
most freely to receive the bud. This operation may be 
performed in the hills in all May; but in the plains, from 
December to February are considered the best months, Bud. 
ding may also be tried during the month of March. 

Budding is a specics of grafting, and consists in ine 
serting the fresh-cut extremity of a small bud bencath the 
bark of another plant, A leaf-bud easily known by its 
tapering point, should be alone selected, and not a bund on 
which o flower is developed. The leaf on tho solected bud 
is to be tuken off, for if it remained it would exhaust the 
sap, and the bud would in all likelibood wither and dis, 

long with the bud, a small slip of bark is to be taken about 
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holf an inch above the bud, and the same below, vhe techni- 
oal or professional term for which ia a shield. Prom thia 
shigld abstract the wood from the inside without injuring the 
bark or axis of the bud; if they separate freely, it is « teat 
of there being pulp enough in the bark to form a union, 
Your next busingss will be to select the spot in the stock of 
the trea whore you desire the bud to be inserted; on this 
part make o cross-ont, half way round, throngh the bark, 
ag deep as the wood, then make a perpendicular incision 
from the centre of the cross-cuts, half an inch in length, so 
that the two cuts will resamble a cross without a head, Ag: 
goon as you have accomplished this portion of the work 6 
‘your satisfaction, with the handle of your budding-knif 
lift the bark on either side of the upright slit, and slip 
iu the shield. As sconas this is done, bind it np with a 
soft string, or hemp. Should the work have been skilfully 
performed, tho bud will have become established in about 
three weeks’ time, when the bandage may be untied, and 
tied on again somewhat looser, and romain there for three 
or four weeks, after which period it may bo entirely f- 
moved, having answered the purpose for which it was placed 
there, 3 
Abont four months after you may shorten the hudded 
shoot ty Sor 6 inches from the bud; four months after 
you tay ent it close to the bud itself. You must now keep 
n conatant supervision over your budded stock, removing Al 
auperfilaons growth, and having your stakes in position, so 
that you may seoure the growing bud againat those sudden 
quate which will force it if not safely “fastened, “olean out” 
ef the stock. Those stakes must be firmly fixed close by 
the budded plant, and should vise some 2 feub above f& 
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Ty thia upper portion the young shoot of tha Rose, whisk 
grows in genial seasons with marvellous rapidity, must be 
secured with bast, 

A pretty effect is producad by inserting buds of two 
shades of pink, crimson, "or yellow Roses in a white 
Rose. The Roses produced thus all blooming on onc 
tree, from their diversity of colour, will give and gain 
beauty by contrast. Thus, the bright red Duc de Lohay 
with a yellow Rose on his left, a white Roso on his right, 
and a cream-coloured Rose below him, form a pleasing sight. 





Pruning. 


Great diversity of opinion prevails respecting tho beat 
time for pruning Roses, the best anthoritics however are 
of opinion ‘that they should be pruned from September tu 
Novomber in the plains, and in all March to middle of April, 
in the hills, The Ilybrids of Chineso, Bourbons, and 
Hoisette Roses should in pruning be well thinned out, and 
the shoots left for flowering shortened but little, 

Yho Hybrid Perpetuals require close praning, regulated 
alittle by the rate of growth. 

Mr. Paal, the celebrated Rose-grower, of the Tosa 
Nursery, Cheshunt, in his splendid work informe us, that 
arose in vigorous condition, healthy, and ful) of Aap, Per 
quires less pruning than when it is of modernte, or weak growth, 
The same degree of pruning, applied to each condition, would 
produce opposite results, Close pruning would be tho means 
of improving the health and flowering of a weak trea: it 
would induce a stroug one to form wood-shoots uly, 
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wh fowes? 4) anmmey pranine, ov rather thinning o 
of rhoote, is very advantageous, or ay soon ag the plar 
have done flowering, when, thin out the weak unhoal 
shoots, and even some of the stronger ones where th 
appear too crowded; each shdot left should be exposed 
overy side. Roses of vigorous growth wili nob flower al 
if they are closely pruned. 





Conclusion. 


I willnow bring this to a close, and trust that n 
andeavours to show how the choicest of exotic Roses may 
vearedin India, will enable the lover of Rozes to cultivate t 
rarest with success, but if must be remembered that ha wi 
would have beautiful Roses in his garden shonld Leave ther 
in his heart. He must love them well and always. Te 

vin, he must woo, though drought and frost consume. Ha 
nust have not only the glowing admiration, the enthusiasm, 
nd the passion, but the tenderness, the thoughtfulness, th: 
everence, the watchfulness of love. With no ophemers 
aprice, buf devotedness ever, in storm-fraught or in aunby 
1ys; not only the first upen a spring morning to gaze 
dnmiringly on glowing oharms, but the first, when leave 
ull and winds are chill, To others, when its flowers hav _ 
ided, it may be worthless asa hedgerow thorn; to him, ir 
very phase, it is preciouy, Iam no more the Rose, it any: 
at cherish me, for we have dwelt together; and the glor 
hich has been, and the glory which shall be, never fad 
mm his heurt, 





